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A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE WAR. 
CULLED FROM THE DIARY OF A CAVALRY OFFICER. 


On the Ist day of June, 1864, an expedition consisting of 
five thousand infantry, two thousand five hundred cavalry, and 
fourteen pieces of artillery, left Memphis, Tennessee, taking a due 
easterly direction, along the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. 

The object of the expedition was known to but very few, and 
even those who claimed to be initiated into the secret were far 
from realizing the great importance of its strategical results, 

A train of two hundred army wagons, loaded to their full 
capacity with subsistence, stores, and ammunition, besides the one 
hundred rounds of cartridges, which every soldier carried on his 
person, sufficiently indicated that the bivouac at night, and 
marching and fighting by day, would be the experience of the ex- 
pedition. The march of the first five days, however, was signalized 
by incessant rains, which caused the roads to become a bottomless 
quagmire, not only impeding the progress of men and animals, 
but completely exhausting their strength—so much so, that, after 
a distance of eighty miles had been accomplished, the condition 
of the force was such that it was little, if at all, fit to measure its 
strength with an enemy who could not only abide his time, but 
could also choose his place to give us battle. 
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To our perplexities were added others still. Owing to the 
utter want of forage in the country for our draught and mounted 
animals, tarrying in one place threatened as much danger as an 
onward movement, as long as the weather and roads continued 
to be unpropitious ; and however willing and eager every man 
and officer in the expedition may have been to encounter the foe, 
the question arose in eyery mind “ where and how to find him,” 
for thus far he had scrupulously avoided giving us the remotest 
clue to his existence, to say nothing of his whereabouts. A coun- 
cil of war was consequently convened, wherein, by a majority of 
votes, it was decided that fifteen hundred of the cavalry force 
should be detached for a reconnoissance in the direction where it 
would be most likely that reliable information of the enemy 
might be obtained. The writer of this having been selected as 
commander of the reconnoissance, he strenuously protested against 
the too large number of the mounted force, which, in order to 
accomplish the desired result, must move rapidly, and as much as 
possible under the cover of the night. Its number must be lim- 
ited to such an extent, that whenever foraging is to be done, it 
can be accomplished in one place and with the greatest dispatch, 
so as to prevent the chance of carrying the news to the enemy. 
These representations had the desired effect. I was permitted to 
pick my officers and men to the number of three hundred from 
the entire cavalry force, and with five days’ rations of coffee, 
sugar, and salt, each man carrying his own, I left bivouac at 
sunset, June 6th, in the direction of the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road, a distance of fifty miles, which it was my purpose to reach 
next day by noon. Five miles from bivouac, at a cross road, we 
met the first enemy, in the shape of a patrol, who, firing a volley 
into my advance without effect, fled precipitately in a different 
direction ; leaving an officer with twenty-five men, with orders to 
guard this point till next morning, and then to return to the 
main body, we sped onward at a brisk trot, through a dense and 
gloomy pine forest, occasional flashes of lightning revealing the 
road, and distant thunder breaking the monotonous listlessness 


of nature. 
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At midnight, Ripley, a small town in the northwestern part of 





Mississippi, was reached, where, by stealth and precaution, two 
videttes and an outpost of the enemy were captured without the 
firing of a gun. From the prisoners I learned that they be- 
longed to a force estimated at from six to nine hundred strong, 
which was encamped two miles eastward of the town, almost in 
the same direction my way led, but fortunately on a different 
road. Not desirous of encumbering our movements with pris- 
oners, I again detached an officer with twenty-five men to escort 
them to our main. Meantime the storm had burst forth with 
increased fury, favoring essentially our hazardous venture in 
passing within two miles of the enemy’s camp without being 
detected, the deluge of rain, besides, obliterating the tracks of our 
horses—which were sure to betray our presence next morning to 
the scrutinizing eyes of our Southern antagonists, in consequence 
of the different mode of shoeing which was practiced by the 
Yankees. 

At sunrise a halt was made at a well-stocked corn crib on the 
roadside, and a half hour’s time given to man and beast for 
refreshments. A two hours’ ride brought us to the Tallahatchie, 
a stream at ordinary times easily fordable, but during protracted 
rains treacherous of approach and dangerous to cross. And as 
this was decidedly the case on the occasion I speak of, the 
attempt to cross it seemed not only very dubious, but extremely 
perilous ; however, the adage “ fortes fortuna juvat” was resorted 
to, and this time with signal success. The immediate price of 
our bold venture was the capture of fifteen high-toned gentlemen, 
who, within a mile of the ford, were luxuriating on a dainty 
breakfast, not dreaming of the close proximity of the hated 
Yankees. They claimed to be chief scouts of General Forrest, 
whose whereabouts was my principal mission to find. Having 
gained the required information, I still pushed onward to the 
Ohio and Mobile Railroad, only eight miles in my front. I 
struck the road at Rienzi, a small town some twenty-five miles 
south of Corinth, where, dispersing the garrison of seventy-five 
infantry, and taking its commandant prisoner, I ordered the 
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destruction of the railroad depot, and a considerable quantity of 
the enemy’s stored corn, together with the tearing up of the road 
and the telegraph wires. Having, in short, perpetrated all the 
villainies of a soldier’s profession which limited time and means 
allowed me, I left Rienzi at five o’clock Pp. M., and took the direct 
road towards Corinth, being fully aware that five miles in my 
rear I had the entire army of the enemy, who would lose no time 
in resenting our temerity for trespassing on forbidden grounds. 
A dark and sultry night, fighting in turn an insect worse than 
the Egyptian plague, the “ buffalo gnat,” a peculiar blessing of 
the sunny South—and an incontrollable desire for sleep, our 
march continued uninterruptedly till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when we reached the Tuscumbia, a tributary of the Tennes- 
see River, where a burning bridge frustrated our immediate 
escape. Worn out by fatigue and anxiety, the next best thing 
was to afford some rest to the command, so that in case we were 
cornered we should still be able to try the mettle of our steel 
and lead, as thus far we had only tried the bones of our poor and 
faithful animals. Consequently, the road leading to our bivouac 
was guarded by fifty men dismounted, while the other two hun- 
dred abandoned themselves to the much needed rest, bridles 
wrapt around their wrists, beside their faithful and not, less worn 
steeds. The rising sun, however, reminded us of both duty and 
impending danger, and being refreshed by a few hours’ sleep, 
measures were devised to extricate ourselves from a situation 
where every minute’s delay involved the risk of lives and liberty. 

To cross the Tuscumbia was an impossibility: on our right and 
left were impenetrable swamps—in our rear the wrathful enemy. 
A hasty glance at my topographical map revealed to me that the 
only loop-hole which offered a chance for escape was a road three 
miles in my rear, which, forking from the Rienzi road westward, 
led to a place called Kossuth. Without a moment’s delay mea- 
sures were devised to take possession of this point which held 
forth a faint hope of our safe retreat, before the enemy should 
become master of it himself. Consequently the officer in charge 
of the outpost with his fifty men was directed to proceed with 
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the utmost speed half a mile beyond the fork, and hold his posi- 
tion at all hazards, until further orders. Meantime the rest of 
the command being mounted and prepared for action, hastened 
in support of the advanced detachments, already in sight of the 
coveted goal whereon our salvation depended, desultory reports 
of fire arms indicating that our advance had come in collision 
with the enemy. One hundred and fifty men, under the com- 
mand of the senior officer, were directed to proceed leisurely on 
the road indicated above, leading to Kossuth—while twenty-five 
men with an officer were dismounted and thrown into a number 
of houses clustering around the fork of the road, with strict in- 
junctions not to quit their post until relieved by me personally. 
With twenty-five more men I hastened to the scene of action, 
one-half a mile to the front, where, in the skirt of a wood, I 
found my fifty brave fellows fronting the enemy’s line of skir- 
mishers, who, in an open field and beyond the reach of our seven- 
shooting carbines, seemed either to be scanning our position or to 
wait for re-enforcements. Taking advantage of the enemy’s in- 
decision, I advanced with thirty men close enough to bring him 
within telling reach of my fire arms. The first volley on my 
part produced no effect, while his disabled two of our horses, and 
inflicted a flesh wound upon a soldier. Notwithstanding the 
enemy’s advantage over us, [ nevertheless observed a perceptible 
uneasiness on the left of his line, and shortly a playing towards 
the right, which, as I thereafter learned, was caused by the retreat 
of my one hundred and fifty men—who evidently were taken by 
him as a flanking party. The result was, that having all to 
lose and nothing to gain, we cautiously withdrew to the fork 
of the road, and there gathering up the rest of our men, pro- 
ceeded to join the main in advance. 

Arrived at Kossuth, a village of some two dozen houses and 
a church, admirably located for defence, a halt was made in order 
to make a hasty cup of coffee and afford our horses a bite of 
corn, for which a forced requisition had to be made upon the 


already poor and starving inhabitants. Our meal completed 
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without interruption on the part of the enemy, the march was 
resumed with a view to reaching the opposite bank of the Talla- 
hatchie before sundown, which would carry us beyond immediate 
danger. On the road thither, however, I was informed that the 
bridge on which I intended to cross had been carried away by 
the recent freshet, and that the steep bank in its vicinity afforded 
no chance whatever of fording it. I was consequently compelled 
to change my route, moving five miles further to the north, where 
I was told a more convenient place for crossing could be found. 
Taking a more wooded road not indicated on my map, I lost the 
direction, and after a fruitless attempt of several hours to get 
righted, I finally came across an old man who, with a mule appa- 
rently a match for him in years, was toiling in a clearing of the 
dense forest to provide a scanty corn crop for himself and his 
“old woman,” as he termed his better half. Both man and mule 
were pressed into Uncle Sam’s service, the former as guide, and 
the latter to carry his poor and dependent master on his bony and 
dilapidated back. The prospects of a sure and immediate death 
were held out to the wretched old man in case of a sign of the 
least treachery on his part, which threat, however, seemed super- 
fluous, when that honest soul announced with a quivering voice 
and tearful eve that he loved the Union better than his life, and 
in proof he gave me the names of his two sons, who happened 
to be serving in one of the mounted regiments in my command. 
I experienced a feeling of mingled relief and gratitude to Provi- 
dence for affording me the rare opportunity of seeing a truly loyal 
white man in a country where, with the exception of the negro, 
even the shaggy curs seemed to be declared enemies of the 
Yankees. At sunset the woody bottom of the Tallahatchie was 
reached. It was so overflowed that no vestige of a road lead- 
ing to the bank of the river was discernible, the river itself 
being still some six hundred yards off. 

The practiced eye of our guide, however, piloted us safely 
across treacherous sloughs and quagmires to the very brink of 
the stream, whose deep and turbid waters were tossing and foam- 


ing with an ominous warning to those who should have the 
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temerity to confide themselves to its flood. My rear guard 





already sorely pressed by the enemy, there remained no other 




























alternative than a desperate fight, either with man or element, 
and as the latter seemed to involve less risk and danger, the first 
ten men of the advance were ordered to plunge into the torrent. 
A splash and short struggle in the angry waves was succeeded 
by a dead silence. A dark night, rendered still darker by the 
thick foliage of the surrounding forest shrouded everything from 
view. In breathless silence and agonizing doubt as to the fate 
the ten human beings whom my order might have sent to an 
untimely grave, I strained sight and hearing to catch the slight- 
est glimmer of hope as to the result. At last a shout was heard, 
and soon another, and again another, some two hundred yards 
down the river, on its opposite bank, conveying to me the grate- 
ful news that all the men had saved themselves by either swim- 
ming or taking hold of the overhanging branches, abandoning 
their horses and equipments to a watery grave. 

Perceiving the impossibility of crossing the river, no further 
attempt was ventured, and my entire attention was now centered 
upon the rescue of my rear guard, which, harrassed by the enemy 
for several hours, had successfully. reached the verge of the bot- 
tom, where, owing to the want of a guide (the old man not being 
available, as he happened to be among those who had already 
crossed the river), they were running the risk of perishing by 
<dlrowning in the swamp. A beacon light was hastily kindled by 
which to guide them ; but a volley from the enemy, to whom the 
glare of light revealed our exact position, even proved the folly 
of our scheme, Consequently the fire was extinguished, and 
resort taken to shouts, which resulted in guiding safely our com- 
rades across the treacherous sloughs and pitfalls into our midst. 
A comparatively dry area of some three hundred square yards 
was all upon which two hundred and fifty men and animals were 
to bivouae during the night, around us a seething sea of roaring 
waters, beneath us a slimy, yielding soil, and some six hundred 
yards in our rear a covetous crowd, who I dare say had not the 
slightest idea of our forlorn condition. 
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Gathering my officers around me, we devised means to pro- 
tect our bivouae from a night attack, and to afford the common 
soldier such rest as circumstances should permit; the offi- 
cers took alternately their positions as videttes and_ pickets. 
Doubtful as to our final fate, the next morning I concluded to 


transmit to the General commanding the expedition the result of 
my reconnoissance, in order that he might mature his plan of 


operations. 
Two of the bravest, most intelligent and trustworthy men 


were selected from among those ten who had crossed the river, 
the best animals chosen to carry them, and by means of the lariat 
attached to their halters, hauled across, Having thus accomplished 
the object of my mission as far as it lay in my power, I trusted 
the rest to a kind Providence which thus far had guided us safely 
through the midst of the enemy without loss of human life or 
limb. A rotten log, which was procured me by a considerate and 
kind-hearted trooper, served me as a couch—but worn as my 
body was, the refreshing sleep fled from my brow as I pondered 


the chances and means of escape, with distant glimpses of 


Andersonville and its horrors. As soon as the early dawn allowed 
me to discern objects, I was about among my men, who, deep in 
slumber and mire, hardly seemed to realize the extreme danger 
to which the approaching day might usher them. Gently and 
noiselessly I awoke every one, and with a cheering word of en- 
couragement, I bid them to be ready and steadfast in performing 
their duties in the hour of approaching danger. The command 
ready for action, I directed my attention to my immediate sur- 
roundings, having satisfied myself sufficiently that our position 
was unassailable by small arms, but much more exposed to artil- 
lery, which, if brought to bear against us, would tell with fearful 
results on the densely packed mass of human beings and animals, 


without the slightest chances of retreat on our part. While my 
mind was, as it were, in fearful rack, in a condition in which it 
never was before, and in which I trust never will be again, an 
angel of salvation appeared to me in the person of a mud- 
covered trooper, who, ina most natural and matter-of-fact way, 
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pointed out to me the means of escape. A professional back- 
woodsman had strayed up and down the river, and observing om 
its bank a huge cottonwood tree, he at once came to the conclu- 
sion that by cutting it down and causing its gigantic trunk to 
full on the opposite side, it would serve the men as a foot bridge, 
while the horses, unencumbered, might be easily driven across. 
This simple and apparently modest announcement of a private 
soldier was received by me with a shout of exultation, and had 
I been a Cesar or a Napoleon, I would have created him on the 
spot my First Lieutenant, but being a mere Colonel of volun- 
teers in the army of the Republic, I had to leave the reward of 
meritorius acts to higher authorities, by whom most of the time 
it was either intentionally ignored, or if at all noticed, its reeom- 
pense amounted only to an empty and common-place paper com- 
mendation. 

Twenty-five men detailed with my command as pioneers soon 
plied their axes alternately with a will and energy they probably 
had never shown before—and in the lapse of twenty minutes the 
giant of the forest fell with a crash across the stream, and with 
its fall our safe retreat was secured. While twenty-five men were 
carrving over accoutrements, twenty-five others were busying 
themselves in forcing the animals across the stream, which were 
taken charge of by fifty other men as soon as they emerged on 
the opposite bank. The remainder of the command kept off the 
enemy, who, after a few desperate attempts to force his way to 
our position, grew less bold, having lost two of his most daring 
adventurers. 

The soldier who strives to narrate his experiences finds his task 
extremely difficult, from the fact that they are so closely inter- 
woven. The clear exhibition of one stage involves a partial 
account, it may be, of many others. This difficulty has forcibly 
presented itself to the writer in the preparation of the foregoing. 
He has here given the history of a single reconnoissance. He 
may at some future time attempt to give an account of some 


connected events. 
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DR. HAMLIN: HIS WIZARD OLL. 
A PAGE FROM THE CLASS HISTORY OF "72. 


There are a few real old venerable men about town: men who 
have seen class after class go out in the world: men who have at 
their tongue’s ends, the biography of many distinguished persons 
during their younger years, and to the incidents which these old 
fellows narrate it is indeed a real pleasure to listen. 

“Do you see this hat?” says one of them, holding up a greasy 
old shapo: “ well, sir, John C. Breckinridge wore this very hat 
when he was in college,” and thereupon all the incidents identi- 
fied with John’s early life are related with an enthusiasm which 
appears to remove the narrator’s years, until he seems a boy 
again. They will tell that from their earliest recollection, 
Princeton students have always hated quacks and humbugs of 
every description. They tell you that honest men meet with the 
warmest reception, and that whenever a performer of merit comes 
to town his house is thronged night after night, but to medical 
quacks no merey whatever is shown. I see none of these old 
veterans before me now, and it involves upon me as a duty to tell 
you of Dr. Hamlin and his Wizard Oil. 

Dr. Hamlin had come: we knew it well, for the doctor had 
taken particular pains to let us know of his advent. Yes, he had 
really come, in all his glory, in all his Asiatic and Oriental mag- 
nificence—had come with his gaily painted chariot, his cream- 
colored team, and lastly he had come with his wonderful Wizard 
Oil. Oh, such oil had never been seen! It would cure any- 
thing—nay, more, it would cure everything—it would make a 
tumor dwindle down to a pimple, and would take a knot off the 
stoutest log ; and draw, there was nothing this oil wouldn’t draw ; 
country ministers used this oil to draw their salaries; artists 


used it to draw their pictures, and it was the original intention 
of the doctor to visit Egypt and draw out the Sphynx. 
All day long the doctor’s chariot rolled, thundering along our 
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streets, all about our beautiful avenues, boulevards, and pavil- 
ions, and with what feeling of awe did our astounded townsmen 
gaze upon the smiling countenance of this “medicine man.” 
Dr. Wyckoff was discouraged; he knew it was no use, and 
accordingly, put up his shutters, and took down his sign. 

Once each hour, like some beautiful dream that repeats itself, 
did that grand chariot roll up and down, leaving in its wake 
innumerable youngsters, who wore the bottoms of their feet 
entirely bare in effort to keep pace with the gorgeous vehicle. 

“ Night, a black blood-hound, 

Follows the white fawn, Day.” 
The shadows began to lower, the dark hair mingled with the 
blonde as the sun, touching the western cloud with a golden kiss, 
sunk into the ocean. 

Who does not remember April 1st, 1869—“ All Fools’ Day?” 
Who does not remember how Big Mike rushed like a mad man 
up four flights of stairs, because somebody had told him little 
John Breckinridge was dying, when, in reality, John was in 
another building playing euchre? Who has forgotten how we 
all purchased the most old-fashioned hats we could find, and 
arranged a fantastic parade led by a pasteboard band? What a 
funny sight it was! Each man had put a partition half-way in 
his hat, cut a face in one side, stuck in a tallow candle, mounted 
the whole structure with an American flag, and thus became at 
once the proprietor of a patriotic and portable Jack o’ Lantern. 
Freshmen were funnier in those days than they are in these. 

We went around the triangle in a long, illuminated procession, 
our pasteboard band astounding the dogs, and putting every cat 
to flight, frightening truck horses, and winning strong exclama- 
tions from the trucksters themselves, when as we were returning 
we saw the doctor’s wagon going down street. 

Oh! oh! oh! what a sight!!! It looked like a monstrous 
Fairy Land, boiled down, drawn out fine, and put on wheels, 
It was lit about on all sides with great flaming, crackling torches ; 
every man engaged as musician by the doctor, had a light fast- 
ened upon the top of his head, and to make additional daylight, 
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each man sat upon a blazing lantern. It looked just as though 
Prof. Alexander (Professor of Astronomy) had taken the halter 
from one of his largest meteors, and turned it out to pasture. 
The harness of the beautiful horses glittered with silver bells 
which merrily rang as the steeds moved on; the blazing torches 
spirted forth rings of smoke, which encircled the musicians, each 
of whom was blowing his horn as though his heart would break. 

On! on! the chariot thundered, until it reached the old market- 
house, when it came to a stand-still. 

About it numerous souls clustered—men, women, and chil- 
dren; all the college boys were there, when from a stool in the 
wagon, the doctor, encased in a fine dress suit of blue cloth, 
addressd us : 

Doctor. Good evening, gentlemen ! 

Students. Hurrah! hurrah! Tiger! 

Voice in the Crowd, Say good evenin’ to the ladiex, you darned 
old fool. 

Doctor. Gentlemen, I’m glad to see you all here. Music. 

Music. Zig-a-zag-zig-a-zag-zig-a-zag-a-70e. 

Students. Hurrah! Tiger! 

Doctor. Gentlemen, I come before you as a doer of great good— 
of very great good. Gentlemen, I am a philanthropist! Music 
here! 


Y-l-ZY-Z1"-al-7Zalg-a-700. 


Music, ZLig-a-zag-zi 
Students. Hurrah! Tiger! 

Doctor. Gentlemen, ve invented a great discovery. It’s all 
my own. Music here. 

Music. Lig-a-zag-zig-a-zag-zig--zag-a-z0e. 

Doctor. Now, all you as have pains come here and get cured, 
free as gettin’ the measles. 

Students. Hurrah! Tiger! Bum! Ah! 

[ Hereupon a middle-aged man went up to the doctor and told 


him he was deaf in the left ear.] 

Doctor. All right, sir. [Rubs his ear for twenty minutes.) Any 
better, sir? [ Yells in his ear.] 

Man. Not a blasted bit. 
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Doctor. [ Rubs it more. | Better now, sir, aint it? 

Man. Not a blasted bit. 

Doctor. This is strange ! 

Man. Well, it oughtn’t to be strange. 

Doctor. Why not? 

Man. Because I was born deat in my left ear. 

Doctor. My God! we can’t do miracles. Get down off the 
steps! Music here. 

Music. Zig-a-zag-a-zig-a-zg-a-zig-a-zag-a-70e. 

Students. Hurrah! Tiger! 

The doctor had failed to cure the deaf man, and, after the 
failure, the boys greeted every word he said with a yell. They 
yelled and hooted, hissed and roared, shouted and shrieked, and 
the doctor’s mouth flew open and shut like a steel trap, but not a 
word of his could be heard. The musie, too, was inaudible, 
though every horn blower threw himself into convulsions in the 
vain attempt to sound one note above the general tumult. The 
bass drummer hathmered as though he was contending for a 
prize, when a flying brick bat whirled over the heads of the 
people, entered the wagon, and a look of agony immediately 
settled upon the drummer’s face, which assured us that the head 
of the big bass drum was no more. The horses, with a sudden 
plunge, whirled the chariot about and slung the immaculate 
doctor head over heels, and wedged his head in a big bass horn. 
The driver, in a fit of passion, lashed the steeds, and the chariot, 
aglow with light, rushed up the strect as a falling star through 
the heavens ; numerous souls followed in hot pursuit, and around 
the thundering chariot myriad voices howled. The driver made 
for the stables, but a crowd headed him off, and the team came 
to a stand-still just before the Mansion House. Pans full of 
dirty water were thrown from the windows upon the heads of 
the fellows below, until at last they bade the doctor good night 
and departed. 

Chancing to drop in the hotel, later in the evening, I saw the 


doctor in the bar room. 
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“Young man,” said he, advancing as I entered, “are you : 
student ?” 

I hesitated to answer; for the doctor was a large man, and I 
knew he would be several too many for me, if he had any ineli- 
nation that way, but indulging in the faint hope that Big Mike 
might be somewhere in the neighborhood, and putting my hand 
in my back pocket, (where [ always carry my handkerchief,) as 
though feeling for my pistol, I told him I was a student. 

“Young man,” said he again, “ I’ve traveled all over; I’ve 
been all around ; I have heard an artillery charge—have heard 
a hundred bloody Indians yell—have been in a boiler manufac- 
tory when they were rivetting ten boilers at one time; was once 
in China, and saw a trial contest of two hundred gongs, but hang 
me if I ever, in all my days, heard such a noise as you fellows 
made to-night. I came here to stay a week, but I’m off at six 
in the morning ;” and the doctor kept his word, and has never 


been seen here since. 


TO EVERYBODY. 


There is a proverb in a heathen tongue, 

Which oft has struck me as much more sublime 
Than sayings which a wiser year has sung, 

And well to be remembered in our time. 


’Tis this: All persons carry two huge sacks, 
One is behind; in front the other rests ; 

One holds their own ravutts: This is on their backs; 
One holds their neighbor's: This is on their Breasts. 


So they look down and see each neighbor’s ill, 
And cry: ’Tis foul: but all the while are blind 
To their own faults, which, daily growing, fill 
That wicked burden which rests on behind. 
—K. K., in the N. Y. World. 
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GREATNESS IN LITTLENESS. 



























The figure of life is the figure of a man upon a globe, of a 
globe in a dew-drop, of a dew-drop in an ocean, of greatness in 
littleness. And yet how seldom is this mighty correlation ever 
fairly and fully realized! To forget the past as we stand in the 
present, to banish sorrow as we thrill with the rapture of imme- 
diate joy, to ignore the little as we pause in the spectacle of great- 
ness, is indeed natural. In the ancient myth, forethought and 
afterthought are children of.a common parent. As we gaze upon 
the myriad phenomena of the universe, as we investigate the 
unnumbered mysteries of the world above, as we find greatness 
and littleness, twin children, lying in the same cradle, the true 
scholar will never fail to recognize their inseparable connections. 
For him there is one crucial test. Do we, on the one hand, feel 
appreciation of the little, while, on the other hand, we cherish a 
due reverence for the great ? 

Moral and intellectual greatness result especially from a due 
appreciation of what is too often stigmatized littleness. One of 
the greatest geniuses among the modern artists of England spent 
the energies of a lifetime in dreaming of the loftiest achieve- 
ments. His soul was ever full of visions of artistic creations 
that-would give him a place among Raphaels and Angelos. Too 
proud to stoop to the details of his profession, Hayden is remem- 
bered in the history of English art as one who might have been 
great, but was not. The Christ of God, who united the majesty 
of divinity with the loftiest manhood, even amid the awful re- 
sponsibilities of the latter days of his earthly career, did not 
forget that he himself was once a little child. He thought it not 
beneath his divine dignity to lovingly caress the little children 
of the Galilean peasantry, to take them into his arms, and lay 
upon them his benediction. Only through a just estimate of the 
little can we arrive at great results. Truth is discovered through 
the several workings of little thoughts. The grandest induc- 
tions of the scientist are based upon a careful observation of 
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microscopic and molecular detail. The discoveries of the great 
anatomist result from the patient labor of the dissecting-room, 
from operations unimportant to the unaccustomed eye. Great 
theories and magnificent discoveries in science and art, are the 
work of the knife of patient analysis. They are precipitated drop 
by drop in the crucible of the chemist or wrought out, process 
by process, in the studio of the artist. Let us consider these 
points in detail. In the first place Greatness is the result of 
Littleness. In the divine domain of natural and physical science 
there are not a few analogies illustrating this truth. Its most ap- 
posite illustration we derive from a coral reef. Slowly, slowly, 
through the ages, it has been rising, with its burden of insect 
builders, up through the beating surge, until it stands out, in 
bold relief, a majestic island, adorned with the luxuriant foliage 
of the tropics, while the hum of busy life coming from the 
«rowded town, mingles its sound with the rippling of the ocean’s 
wave upon its coral barrier. As these tiny insects accomplish 
this wonderful result by steps of infinite industry, the loftiest 
structure of intellectual culture is the consequence of a series of 
little steps, whose existence is not unfrequently denied, because 
the common vision is not sufficiently keen to perceive them. | 
illustrate my proposition by examples drawn from the record of 
the past. I ask you to look at representative men of different 
professions. I pass the great results of their lives in review be- 
fore you. The candid and accurate cannot fail to be more and 
more deeply impressed as they consider them with the potency, not 
tosay the omnipotence of the little as the parent of the great. Every 
eycle in human history furnishes multitudes of examples derived 
from individual and national experience. In the hosts of Xerxes 
and Darius only those of highest rank were filled with the spirit 
of their undertaking. As the great king sat down to his daily 
repast, there was a herald, who, ever as the hour approached, 
called to the remembrance of the proud monarch the presump- 
tion of the little republic across the Egean. The artisans, the 
men who earned their bread by honest toil, the men who in 


modern times form the sinews of national strength, were deemed 
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by him too insignificant, too little, to be called to think or feel 
on such a topic. We find a commentary on the fact in all the 
history of subsequent times. The policy of Persia resulted in a 
defeat so extraordinary, that it has ever been a most inspiring 
theme for the poet’s song. The policy of Greece, regarding no 
subject of Hellenic rule as too insignificant to be inspired with 
the national spirit, resulted in stemming the tide of oriental 
semi-barbarism, that threatened to extinguish Attic culture. 

The heroes of Waterloo—Wellington and Napoleon—are rep- 
resentatives of two opposing principles. Napoleon’s soul was so 
filled with visions of the great—with yearnings for immediate 
triumphs—that he forgot that a due regard for the little in per- 
fecting all the minor details of military organization, is the only 
path to ultimate military success. Wellington, at the close of 
his career, could have said with the immortal artist, “I have 
neglected nothing.” In sunshine, and in cloud, the great Duke 
neglected not those /ittle things of life. He especially neglected 
not those /ittle duties, the right performance of which, causes the 
Christian’s lamp to burn ever brighter and clearer until the per- 
fect day. Let the verdict of history prove regarding Wellington 
and Napoleon, that we must duly regard the little, if we are to 
occupy lofty places in the Pantheon, where the heroes of hu- 
manity are enshrined. Fairfax was told by the great Bard of 
the Protectorate, “ Peace hath her victories no less than war.” 
Great conquerors, who have won their laurels not amid the 
smoke of conflict, the din of armed hosts, and the wild shrieks of 
the dying, trodden under foot by the maddened war-horse—great 
victors not led to triumphs by the stirring strains of martial 
music, but summoned to their post of duty by a strain that, in 
its penetrating sweetness, thrills a far deeper, a far tenderer 
chord ; these also are great in consecrating their laurels at the 
shrine of Littleness. “Common sense,” in the words of an illus- 
trious statesman and philosopher, “is the genius of humanity.” 
Like unfettered genius itself, the common perceptions of the race 
are seldom at fault. In our student-life we are judged by the 
degree of earnestness with which we perform our lesser duties. 
2 
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When our places in these haunts of the muses shall be occupied 
by new faces, the representatives of another generation—when 
ceasing to fight the mimic battles of youth, we shall sally forth as 
genuine warriors to vanquish far sterner foes—the censors of his- 
tory will justly test us by our regard for subordinate obligations, 
by our respect for little duties. By these traits, in the opinion 
of the world, is moral and intellectual greatness especially 
evinced, 

Twenty-five centuries ago the sculptured colonnades and pic- 
tured halls of a princely oriental city echoed with the joyous 
voice of unrestrained festivity. A thousand lords were gathered 
to the royal palace to pledge their fealty in the sacred gold of 
Mount Moriah. The light of golden lamps was reflected from 
the sparkling eyes of Caucassian beauty. The most costly jewels 
of the orient flashed on every hand; the purest pearl and the 
vine-red ruby symbolized the right royal wealth of the Assyrian 
monarchy. In that same night the rule of Belshazzar, the 
Chaldean, became a thing of history. The same prophetic hand 
that told Belshazzar, that weighed in the balance he was found 
wanting, was wielded for his overthrow. We may not neglect 
the Jittle, lest a blighting angel finding us wanting, may over- 
whelm us, also, in the midst of thoughtless joy, with the bitter- 
ness of utter desolation. In the second place, once connect the 
little with the eternal, and it becomes great. The beautiful 
visions of faith with their marble faces, their pleading eyes, their 
loving gazes, and their pointing hands, as they float dreamfully 
around us in the deepening distance, seem little things; but 
when we connect them with eternity ; when they suggest to us a 
sphere, where we shall once again recognize the beloved ones 
that remorseless death has torn from us; when they lead us to 
think of our eternal destiny—to so act as to achieve the crown of 
glory, that belong to those that fight well the good fight of faith. 
Oh, how great to us become the visions of the distant and the 
dim! As an object casts a shadow large in comparison with 
itself, every act casts a shadow of constantly increasing magni- 
tude upon the destiny of the future. Let every true man, who 
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is forming for himself a high and worthy conception of life, ask 
himself, Am I faithful to the little things which God has thrown 
around me, and through which I must pass into the Great? 
Whether I stand as a mechanic, to mould day by day a mechan- 
ism no larger than the head of a pin; whether I lie on a bed of 
silent, passive suffering in the shadow and the darkness, learning, 
by lonely littleness, how great a thing it is to wait and be still ; 
whether I create, by my genius, a grand thought, which shall 
move the world of mind—wherever I am, whatever I do, if Iam 
in every particular faithful to every litle duty, victorious over 
every little temptation, equal to every little task, submissive to 
every little providence—I will at last, I believe, be found with 
that greatness, which only the minute details of life can put upon 
me—the greatness of a true, complete life, whose circle can only 
be bounded by the spaces of eternity. The shadow of eternity! 
Oh, thou sum of all greatness, in whose widening circle all things 
revolve, and in whose Infinite Mosaic every pattern and color of 
creation is curiously inwrought! What art thou, oh, last of 
things, in thy mighty shadow, but the eternal reflection of per- 
fect light! thou gleamest from each broken ray in the sun of time: 
thou makest up the great Forever! 


ON THE BEACH. 


O, summer winds that ripple o’er the deep, 
And breathe that song which flows 
Down where the regal, white-winged lilies sleep 
In undisturbed repose, 
That o’er the winding waves melodiously play— 
Say, have you kissed my darling’s cheek to-day ? 
O, have you wandered thro’ her golden hair, 
And toyed the silken curls, 
Which dance so gaily on the brow so fair 
Of her, my best of girls ? 
O, summer winds that kiss the whispering sea, 
What message did she bid you bring to me? 
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“That far away last night a little maid, 
Sadly and all alone, 
Long after twilight in the garden strayed, 
Waiting for him to come; 
But when her ears heard not his welcome step, 
A deeper sorrow o’er her sad heart crept.” 


Did she say this? When you return to-night, 
Carry these words from me : 

The mellow moonshine now no more is bright, 
No flowers here bloom for me ; 

Tell her the pale stars here look coldly from above, 


And I am lonely, far from her I love. 


Tell her on every wing of journeying wind 
I send a little prayer : 
And every ray of light I think will find 
My darling loved and fair, 
; I lade with words which, if she were but here, 


I'd pour forever in her listening ear. 


And tell her, too, that I am happier now, 
Since she has sent me this ; 

The vespers faint and glow upon my brow 
With softer, sweeter kiss ; 

Tell her not many moons shall wax and wane 

Ere I shall press her to my heart again. 


THE VOICES OF THE STUDENTS. 


COMMENCEMENT REFORM. 


ADDRESS TO FACULTY AND STUDENTS. 


Messrs. Epitors:—In your last number of the “ Literary 
Magazine ” we noticed an article entitled, “Commencement and 
Reform,” and we are ready to congratulate the author for the 
earnestness with which he urged the importance of this Reform, 
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for, without it, there is no possible means of twining around that 
day those chains of interest that will bind hearts to it, nor of 
producing the true reflectors of the Institution a glory. 

But while we are always happy to hail the birth of new and 
reformative ideas, and recognize here the value and justice of the 
author’s intent, we must regret, in part, the mode of his proce- 
dure, and some of the arguments used in attempting to further 
his cause. For they not only seem to weaken the cause by fail- 
ing of entire verification in the general understanding, but do 
not even accord with the true judgment or “ Voices of the Stu- 
dents,” which they are purported to be. That part of his dis- 
cussion which referred to the lack of interest connected with 
Commencement, and the assigning it to the general character of 
the speeches delivered, is very just and true, and we deerh the 
vivid array of facts presented by the author, in this connection, 
a sufficient argument for inaugurating the Reform on grounds 
of utility ; and if he had just here continued his argument upon 
the injustice done to Oratory in almost discarding it as an aca- 
demic branch, and put forth in addition to the interest which it 
excites, its just and dignified claim to independent representation, 
he would hold unimpeachable grounds. But when he turns 
from these, and infers that more good speakers might appear on 
the stage by virtue of their grade, if the instructors were not 
prejudiced against them, he is standing on premises without foun- 
dation. Look at the weakness of the reason he presents why 
good speakers do not appear on the stage. He says, “ It is aston- 
ishing to see what little things will deprive a man of his just 
class position. A few absences or disorder marks, a single reei- 
tation made on the well-developed muscle of the mind, without 
previous study, a response of ‘not prepared’ from an unlucky 
fellow called on unexpectedly, prejudice, partiality, or failure to 
judge correctly on the part of an instructor, a praiseworthy desire 
to graduate with the glory of a Fellowship—any one of these 
will not unfrequently have the unhappy effect of sending a de- 
serving man out of the pale of the favored few.” Now if the 
author lays any claim to unity in his purpose, all this must be 
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the reason he assigns why good speakers are excluded ; and if 
so, his argument not only fails through ignorance of the real 
state of the case, but even falls short of complimenting the char- 
acter of those whose cause he is pleading. For what noble- 
minded student would seek shelter from the punishment of a 
zero for the response of “not prepared,” under the thin fabric of 
“an unlucky fellow called on unexpectedly?” Does he think the 
virtue of a student lies in making a good recitation when he is 
expecting to be called on? Is it the end of a college course to 
prepare for just those hours when one expects to be called up? 
If so, then it is quite unjust to degrade a man for failing to re- 
cite, or reciting poorly when he is not expecting it. And apart 
from the view here taken, this complaint has no meaning at all. 
It cannot be referred even to accident ; for where is the Professor 
who will not always politely relieve any gentleman from incur- 
ring the zero for simply mentioning his want of preparation be- 
fore the recitation? And if accident should prevent this, the 
excuse is accepted afterward as well. Again, the inference that 
many good speakers are excluded through “ prejudice, partiality, 
and failure to judge correctly on the part of an instructor,” re- 
solves itself at first sight into a mere ipse divxit, and by its very 
rashness fails to affect the object, but rather recoils upon the sub- 


ject, giving only an illustration of the fact, that in the absence 


of perfect knowledge, self-estimation, mixed with suspicion, so 
distorts and stains the lenses of the understanding as to change 
truth into error, and justice into caprice. But to show that par- 
tiality has not been the means of sustaining men in fixed posi- 
tions, to the exclusion of others, we see in very many instances 
those whose character, if possible, would attract partiality, have 
exchanged high places for lower ones with men who, the class 
itself being judge, got the higher position by intrigue rather than 
by ability or hard study; while the honest man, although cog- 
nizant of the injury received, has suffered in silence, and shown 
mercy to the very one who has robbed him of his name. 
Furthermore, the inference of a failure to judge correctly on 


the part of an instructor, can have no positive or appreciable 
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force in the furtherance of this cause. For it is scarcely a rational 
supposition, under ordinary circumstances, that a corps of Pro- 
fessors whose long conversancy with young men has almost ena- 
bled them to read ability at sight, and whose experience as in- 
structors in their several branches has given them such a correct 
knowledge of the finest relations of these branches to the human 
understanding, should now be guilty of such egregious and fre- 
quent blunders in estimating the acquirements of each student. 
But suppose it to be the case, would not the same incapacity that 
under-estimates the recitations of a speaker also under-estimate the 
recitations of those who are not speakers? The presumption is 
stronger in the latter case, because their inability to speak with 
fluency will often prevent the clear expression of their ideas. 
At all events, the probabilities of the two sides effectually coun- 
terbalance. 

With regard to the Fellowships, it is only necessary to say 
that they are mostly taken by men whose grade would entitle 
them to a speech under the old law. And if not, it has little 
bearing upon the subject ; for, as a general thing, we believe the 
Fellowship-men are not a class of orators, and in their eminence 
and modesty as scholars we believe they will agree with us in 
saying that if they were all exempted, much less the few who 
fall below the grade of Commencement speakers, the stage would 
not be entirely robbed of its ornaments. This is here employed 
to show how trifling this argument is in attempting to secure a 
better oratorical representation. The truth evidently is, that the 
writer has fallen short of all unity of aim, and does not let us 
into the secret of just what he is seeking. He is neither putting 
in a plea for the independent representation of Oratory, nor for 
a redress of grievances for certain “deserving” but grade-grieved 
men, but a sort of commingling of the two, apparently so as to 
form a petition for all those who by these various mishaps (?) of 
“ Absences,” “ Disorder marks,” “ Responses of not prepared 
from unlucky fellows called on unexpectedly,” from “ Prejudice,” 
“ Partiality,” and “ Failure to judge correctly on the part of in- 
instructors,” have been set outside the “ pale of the favored few.” 
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We might say to this class of men, “if they get this way often,” 
and are the settled heirs of such an interminable string of acci- 
dents, it would be advisable not to go on the public stage at all, 
for fear of accidentally falling off. But now it is not to be sup- 
posed that in a class of a hundred men, all those standing below 
the numbers to which speeches are allotted can come under this 
category of unfortunates. There are men who cannot present 
these grievances in order that, by their redress, they may be lifted 
into the “ favored pale ;” men who have not taken a lower grade 
on account of any injustice on the part of the instructors, and yet 
they are orators ; knowingly we say, some of them the orators of 
the class, who have lost position in other branches for the sake 
of oratory ; yet for these honest, patient toilers in the art of 
speech our writer brings no plea. We say none, because they 
will not seek refuge under a cloak not their own. They refuse 
to claim eleyation upon grade in branches where they know they 
are surpassed. They do not ask to be brought upon the stage 
under the patronage of Latin, Greek, Mathematics, or any de- 
partment of science, but under the patronage of Oratory alone. 
And for this they offer only two reasons, feeling assured the Fac- 
ulty will not be wanting in attention to the justness of the plea, 
and will not hesitate to inaugurate immediately whatever will 
secure justice to all, and at the same time promote the highest 
good of the College under their care. 

Oratory seeks a representation first, as our author has shown, 
to awaken an interest in Commencement. The present dry rou- 
tine of that day very few can bear. Frequently the worst im- 
pressions are made upon the minds of college patrons and friends 
who have come from a distance expecting to hear a great display 
of oratory—something, at least, in keeping with the dignity of 
the renowned Institution. This disappointment and bad im- 
pression it seeks to obviate, and in its place to put not only the 
interest of Junior Oratory Evening, but the excellencies of a 
more advanced class. Why should it be that the Junior Class 


surpasses the Senior in entertaining an audience ? Does the class 


retrograde by a fourth year in college? Certainly not. As seen 
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on chapel stage it shows still further developments, and is capa- 
ble of producing much more dignified and finished orations, 




























which, if honored on Commencement, would in turn reflect honor 
upon the College. 

But, in the second place, Oratory has a right to representation 
for its intrinsic worth. It seems to be a reflection upon an Insti- 
tution of Arts that the very prince of arts shou!d be so much 
neglected that that which of all things wields the most power in 
the moral world should receive the least regard. Instead of 
struggling to maintain an accidental existence, it should be raised 
at least to the full dignity of academic honor. Confessed or not, 
it stands in the eyes of the world at large the highest exponent 
of the life and prosperity of a college ; and a failure to recognize 





this any longer would be as absurd as the atheist’s theoretical 
denial of God while he practically believes in Him. Is not that 
art which studies man’s whole nature and the secret of employing 
these divine powers of the soul in adapting truth to the various 
susceptibilities of the human understanding, worthy to consort 
with that which cultivates the reason? And is not that which 
cognizes facts, turns them into moral power, and with it moves 
the wills of men, and sets in motion the great spiritual forces of 
the world, worthy to stand with that which simply stuffs the 
memory? Surely the argument is complete. Oratory must be 
worthy of academic laurels, Not only should those proficient 
in it be honored with a speech, but let those who stand first in 
it, who have chained the attention of their audience, and electri- 
fied the minds of listeners, be honored with an “ Eloquence Ora- 
tion,” that may correspond to the Greek, Latin, Mathematical, 
and Metaphysical honors, and those of other grades accordingly 
be assigned untitled orations. In this way only do we think 
+ justice can be secured, together with the best good of this time- 
honored and much-loved Institution. 

Submitting these thoughts as the promptings of a conscientious 
consideration of the entire case, we hope they will be received 
by all as just, and satisfying, at least in some small degree, the 
exigency for which they are intended. D. 
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A COURSE OF LECTURES. 


While, on the one hand, Alma Mater presents many superior 
features, on the other, defects mar that symmetrical culture that 
ought to distinguish her alumnus ; and until“ Reform,” pruning 
and grafting, perfects the present system, the “ Voices of the Stu- 
dents” will continue to be heard through the Lit. 

The design of the article in hand is to discuss a question bear- 
ing on the practical part of American education, and the devel- 
opment of a purer moral and literary taste among students: i. ¢., 
Will it pay to found a Course of General Lectures in the College ? 

Prior to an intelligent answer two points must be taken into 
account: 1. Is thisa want? 2. Is it feasible? If an affirma- 
tive conclusion is arrived at in the case of each, without doubt 
the move would be an apt one. 

I. Quiet, to a certain extent, is reckoned an essential to student 
life ; but, when college becomes so peculiarly monotonous that 
men grow apathetic to every interest beyond their own little 
province, the principle is exhausted. The remark, “ Students 
display a lamentable ignorance of topics outside of the curricu- 
lum,” is a point well taken as regards colleges in general—as 
regards the College of New Jersey in particular: for who will 
attempt to disprove the statement that each graduating class sends 
out a fair representation from each of the following divisions : 
first, those men who have so buried themselves in the studies of 
the course as to have neglected all practical thought and obser- 
vation ; second, those men who, although competent to criticise 
the sports of the age, are not at all conversant with the vital 
questions of the day. Now we hold, that in a land like ours, 


where every man stands on the basis of citizenship, and all are 


equally concerned in the well-being of the country, an acquaint- 
ance with public affairs is not only indispensable, but a bounden 
duty. Would not, then, an occasional Lecture from some leading 


statesman tend to promote government interest, throw light on 
doubtful issues, and introduce intelligent thought in polities ? 
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Again, physical science claims attention for her diligent re- 
search and grand discoveries. New theories must be accepted or 
confuted by the modern mind. Moral truths need stamping on 
the ripening character. Impetus is demanded in our literature, 
in order that the gradually refining tastes of the people may be 
met. And how, we ask, can these ends be gained more directly 
than by addresses from men whom a life-long investigation, 
coupled with a love of truth, not only has qualified in a measure, 
but constituted masters of the subjects to which we have referred ? 

But how do we compare with other institutions in this respect ? 
We reply without hesitation, unfavorably. The leading colleges 
have made provisions for this want ; and many kindred semina- 
ries of learning, which we term “ one-horse,” are far in advance 
of us in this matter. Position, too, is against us! Harvard re- 
joices in her proximity to Boston, where zeal in elevating the 
standard of literature is fully commensurate with the spirit of 
commercial enterprise ; where, with every morning breeze, stu- 
i dents may drink the inspiring thoughts of men like Emerson, 
and in the evening be thrilled with the graceful eloquence of 
New England’s orator. Not thus with Princeton! One Lecture 
a season—(we might add, a poor attempt at a second)—is her 
full allowance; and even this under the direction of church 
organization. Minstrel troupes, made up of men with charac- 
ters as dark as their features, receive a liberal patronage. Gift 
concerts flourish under the applause of students, who find rare 
charms in the vulgar wit of a swindler. Truly, then, we need a 
permanent Lecture Course of a high order in this College, to coun- 
teract the noxious influence of town shows ; to create a taste for 
the “ good, beautiful, and true ;” and to place such an attraction 
around Nassau that men will delight to dwell within her shadow. 

One more consideration and we leave the first point to the 
judgment of those interested : We owe this movenent to our Halls ? 
Certainly in organizations where literary progress forms a corner- 
stone in their structure, will be found helping hands to lift in 
this amendment affecting in so great a degree their destiny. The 
happy results emanating from such a reform readily suggest 
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themselves, both in the secret workings of the societies, and the 
public efforts of their members. We picture an awakened inter- 
est in everything relating to their growth; we detect a greater 
depth of thought, blended with grace of delivery, in Junior Ora- 
tions ; we read improved contributions to our Magazine ; and 
we mark a future prominence of belles-lettres that will call forth 
the approbation of the students. Thus the ideal perfection with 
which the sons of Clio and Whig would mantle their respective 
Halls, will gradually become a reality. 

II. Granting that the movement be a desirable one, how as to 
its feasibility ? 

In order to meet this important inquiry let us glance at the 
probable expense of a Course of ten Lectures. The required sum 
would not vary much from $1,000, if we take into account our 
central position between two great cities, which gives easy access, 
and are mindful of the fact that Princeton possesses attractions 
outside of a pecuniary character. The two plans by which ‘this 
amount may be raised are at once suggested: The Faculty must 
do it, or the students. We believe, if the first-mentioned body 
weighed the proposition well, and consulted the feelings of the 
students, they would be struck with the propriety and_practica- 
bility of the proposed arrangement ; nay, more: we believe it in 
their power to interest the trustees in the matter, and to give the 
want such a prominence that donators would come forward and 
place such an amount at the disposal of the Faculty that the 
yearly interest would meet the cost of an excellent Course of Lee- 
tures. But if the Faculty will not do it, a joint action on the 
part of the Literary Societies is the next best means of introdu- 
cing this new feature in our college course. Each Hall has her 
generous friends, who will become patrons to a movement in 
which, for whatever aid is rendered, the hearty thanks of a col- 
lege pays the investment; nor will the members of the several 
classes be slow in expressing satisfaction, both by purchasing sea- 
son tickets, and by an enthusiastic attendance ; and if the doors 
of the lecture-room are thrown open to the public, the scheme 
will support itself. Looking at the question from these two 


points, we conclude it “ will pay.” WwW. ae Be 
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OUR MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 


The question of the relative value of classical and mathemati- 
~al studies in a course of liberal education has been so often and 
so ably discussed, that it would be difficult to advance any new 
ideas on the subject. Princeton, at the present day, has her cur- 
riculum so arranged that mathematics sufficient for a liberal edu- 
ation form a conspicuous part of it ; and the method of instruc- 
tion in this branch is, as far as it goes, all that could be wished. 

But there is not sufficient interest taken in mathematical stud- 
ies at this college. They are endured simply because wiser heads 
than ours have determined that such studies are an important 
requisite in the discipline of the mind. 

The question then arises, what can be done to make our math- 
ematical studies more interesting ? 
understand that they will be of direct, practical benefit to us. 


In the first place, let us 


We admit that the course in the Freshman year is, to many, dry 
and uninteresting ; but in Sophomore year we come to a more 
interesting part of the study—the practical applicatipn of it. 
There are but few of the graduates of Princeton that become sur- 
veyors, engineers, or navigators. But use can be found for this 
part of mathematics in every walk in life. The lawyer will find 
a knowledge of it of much value to him in many important cases 
with which he may come in contact ; and every one, in whatever 
business or profession, will find it very convenient to know 
whether the land they purchase is of its full extent, or whether 
they are being defrauded by ignorant or dishonest men. Insu- 
rance is one of the results of the practical application of the 
higher mathematics, and the present advanced state of our com- 
merce, both domestic and foreign, is due entirely to this science. 
This age is eminently a practical age, and by considering mathe- 
matics of some practical benefit, more interest will be taken in 
them. 

In the second place, mathematics may be made more interest- 
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ing by the introduction of a little practical work. It is now 
universally admitted that the “object method” is the proper 
way of teaching young children, as it gives them something tan- 
gible to grasp in their minds, instead of abstract ideas. And we 
are but “ children of a larger growth,” and will understand much 
more readily what is taught us by seeing for ourselves its practi- 
cal application. Suppose that, in studying surveying, the class 
is provided with the proper instruments, and is required to sur- 
vey a field, and exhibit to the Professor of Mathematics the result 
of their labor. The students will feel that they are accomplishing 
something, and by taking a pride in what they undertake, will 
learn more, and that more thoroughly, than by the present 
method of instruction. This method is now in use not only at 
scientific schools, but at many of the highest institutions of learn- 
ing in the land. 

We need not wait for the scientific school to introduce this 
method of instruction. This interests us all at the present time, 
and the course at the scientific school will probably not affect, in 
the least, our present curriculum. Princeton is so nearly perfect 
in other respects, that it is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when we shall see a revolution effected in mathematics, so 
that as much interest will be taken in them as in the other 
studies. F. P. M. 


CLASS-DAY REFORM. 


The conduct of the present Senior Class, in the choice of Class- 
Day orators, has induced us to say a few words, not so much by 
way of reproach to that class, as by way of warning to the classes 
that may come after it. We urge no objection against any whom 
the Class of ’72 may have chosen to represent them upon Class- 
Day. We desire only to call attention to the fact that the present 
system of Class-Day elections is radically wrong. In the first 
place, all those who have previously taken prizes for speaking, 
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are practically excluded from competition, and those who have 


not had sufficient ability to distinguish themselves in Hall or 
elsewhere, are chosen to represent their class. 

There is a feeling that prizes must be equally distributed, and 
therefore those only who cannot obtain prizes in competing with 
good speakers are allowed to compete for Class-Day orations. 
It is surely needless to argue against a system which not only 
ignores merit, but excludes it. The result must be, that the 
talent of the class is by no means adequately represented. 

Some have complained of the injustice of the Faculty in not 
giving speeches upon Commencement-Day to those who excel 
only in oratory. Yet surely the students of the Senior Class are 
far more unjust than the Faculty, for on the very occasion upon 
which oratory should be the only requisite, they exclude the best 
orators from competition. Moreover, even after the best speak- 
ers are thus rejected, the choice of the class does not fall upon 
the best of those that remain, who might at least represent the 
average of the class. Those who are willing to engage most 
extensively in electioneering, in personally soliciting men for 
their votes, have the best chance of success. 

The best speakers, then, are first excluded ; and of those that 
remain, electioneering, not merit, determines upon whom the 
choice shall fall. The remedy for this is obvious: elect always 
those who will most ably represent the class. 

We hope that succeeding classes will take warning from the 
errors of their predecessors, and effect a radical change in the 
whole system of Class-Day elections. J. R.S. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


It is with feelings of great pleasure that we now address the readers of the 
Lit. For, when your eyes fall upon this page, our arduous duties shall have 
ended ; we shall have laid down the pen and retired to private life. As the 
last representatives of the present Lit. Board we feel like giving you all a 
hearty farewell. The little College world from which our budget is collected 
is singularly monotonous in its routine, and not remarkably full of startling 
incidents. But still it would be an unenviable College life to us if we could 
not see in it many things of deep interest to all students of Nassau Hall. The 
following items of College news we place in our Olla-Podrida for the benefit 
of those who are interested in Alma Mater affairs, and of those at College who 
are always pleased to see in print what is occurring around them. 

Six Essays competed for the prize in this number of the Lit. Mr. Henry 
Bannister Green, of New York, was the successful candidate ; his essay is enti- 
tled “The True Student.” The remaining subjects were as follows: 

1. Journalism. 

2. The Brotherhood of Scholars. 


3. Free Trade. 
4. The Influence of Woman upon Character. 
5. Civilization: Wherein it Consists, and the Evils which Endanger its Per- 


manency. 
The Committee of Award are: 
Dr. Lyman H. ATWATER. 
Dr. CHARLES W. SHIELDS. 
Pror. Wa. A. PACKARD. 
73 Lit. Boarp.—The following gentlemen have been chosen Lit. Editors 


from the Junior Class: 


CLIos. Wuias. 
J. P. K. Bryan, 8. C. J. R. Adams, Pa. 
M. Dennis, N. J. A. Bissell, N. Y. 
S. J. McPherson, N. Y. S. McLanahan, Pa. 
S. C. Wells, Cal. C. F. Carr, Ky. 


WaAsHINGTON’s BrrtHpay.—For years there has been no celebration of the 
22d of February at Nassau Hall, but this year the students resolved to peti- 
tion the Faculty to allow them to spend the day in an appropriate manner. 
As the request was granted, elections were held in the several classes for 
speakers. 

When the hour of 3 o’clock Pp. M., arrived, the students assembled in the 


College Chapel, and also a large number of Princetonians. Dr. Alexander, as 


Chairman, addressed the audience, and after making many happy remarks, in- 
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troduced T. Walter Johnston, of the Senior Class, who had been chosen to 
read portions of Washington’s Farewell Address. This he did in an admirable 
manner; and the selections which he read were very appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Next, James Lawrence Blair was called upon to speak, as the represen- 
tative of the Freshman Class. 

Mr. Blair’s speech was certainly no ordinary one, and the applause which 
he received showed clearly that the audience appreciated it. The representa- 
tive of the Sophomore Class was then introduced—Walter Douglas Nicholas. 
The oration which was delivered by this gentleman was considered to be the 
best and most eloquent of all the others. Simon John McPherson, of the Class 
of ’73, then appeared upon the stage, and by indulging in many practical and 
witty remarks, convulsed the audience in laughter. 

The chairman next introduced Addison Lowell Daniels, of the Senior Class, 
who spoke as only one who is gifted with the true elements of oratory can 
speak. After appropriate music from a select choir the exercises closed, and 
all dispersed, feeling that the celebration had been a grand success. 


We are very glad to state that 
Dr. DuFFIELD’s HEALTH 
Is improved since he returned from Florida; yet we learn that he expects to 
sail shortly for Europe, where he will remain for some time. We wish him a 
happy voyage and a safe return. We trust he will soon recover his wonted 


health, as his absence is deeply felt by the students. 


’73.—Gracefully do we welcome the June Editors as our successors, and with- 
out fear do we resign the Lit. and its interests to their keeping, feeling assured 
that they are competent to sustain its former reputation. 


Aw Episopr.—aAt present the snobs of Princeton are jubilant. They walk 
the streets with stately tread, and a halo of triumph surrounds each brow. 
For one of their number, Princeton’s valiant Marshal, with a revolver in hand, 
and assisted by a band of our worthy burghers, has arrested a student. Aye, 
he has taken him, thus arrested, before the Mayor. It matters not that the 
student was honorably dismissed ; the arrest remains as a fact, and the snobs 
rejoice. . The affair occurred thus: On the evening of the 12th of April a 
small band of students assembled in front of the post-office, and began to sing 
a few College songs. Immediately our famous Marshal appeared, and ordered 
the students to disperse. His order not being obeyed with that alacrity which 
he judged was his due, his courage is aroused as he beholds how few students 
are present. Bravely he seizes a lame man, but is compelled to let him go. 
Then, brandishing his revolver, he attacks and captures one student. The next 
scene is in the Mayor’s office. The law bearing on the case is expounded ; 
witnesses are summoned and sworn, their testimony weighed and sifted, and 
upon the evidence thus adduced, the student is honorably dismissed. The 
verdict proved that the arrest was unwarranted. We know not what Princeton 
laws allow, but we do know that the officers in our large cities are not allowed 


3 
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thus shamefully to treat an unoffending person, when he declares he will make 
no resistance ; nor can an officer draw his pistol when his life is not threatened. 


“Out on first!” and the game ends, amid the universal confusion consequent 
upon the conclusion of that game, unsurpassed by any, surpassing all—the 
College favorite, base ball. “How does it stand?” “ Where’s my coat?’ and 
innumerable other questions intermingle, till the clatter resembles what that 
of Babel must have been. “15 to 11, in favor of ’74!’ “Senior’s beaten; 
how’s that for high !” 

That’s a College report, reader 
fluous, nothing ornamental. Although we are not sure but critics might reject 
the peroration as redundant, it certainly is very expressive, and adds intensity 





comprehensive, and concise ; nothing super- 


to the whole. 

But we are over-stepping our appointed bounds; so, simply to assure our 
readers that Princeton’s interest in base ball continues unabated, we would 
recount a few matters in relation to our different nines, which we trust will 
not be unacceptable. 

And, first, as regards our University Nine. Ata late meeting of its Direct- 
ors, Mr. Johnston was elected to fill the position rendered vacant by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Ernest—necessitated by an accident received in the fall—and 
was, moreover, appointed Captain. But the pleasure afforded us by the news 
of his acceptance was soon to cease, for even now the report reaches us that 
he has resigned. 

The positions of the several members have not been decided upon, as yet, 
so the reader must be satisfied with their names alone: 

Green, Hageman, Pell, Bradford, Mann, W. Lane, Williamson, and Bruy- 
ere. They have commenced their daily practice, and intend to make the 
season as agreeable as possible for those who take an interest in the game. 
With this end in view, challenges have been sent to several College nines— 
Yale, Harvard, Amherst, and Brown—so that we trust an atonement will be 
made for the dullness of past seasons, by the liveliness of this. 

The Senior Nine, before Mr. Johnston’s retirement, was composed and 
arranged as follows: 

Greene, c.; Hageman, p.; Mann, 1 b.; Bradford, 2 b.; Jewell, 3 b.; Joha- 
ston, s. s.; Wells, 1. f.; W. Lane, ec. f.; and Stevens, r. f. 

They have not put in a full appearance, as yet, having played but one game, 
in which Mr. Shotwell acted as substitute in Mr. Jewell’s absence. The game 
referred to was with ’74, resulting in the Soph.’s favor, by the score 15 to 11, 
as before stated. 

The Junior Nine, also, have played but one game this season, that being 
with ’75, in which the Freshmen were so terribly defeated that they have for- 
gotten the score. The nine presented by ’73 was in a crippled condition, 
being compelled to play with two substitutes. This, however, but tended to 


equalize matters, as '75, being the younger, is naturally the weaker nine. 
But “ game’s called,” and we leave the field with a 


“ 


fare ye well” to all. 
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ABOUT CLASS-DAY. 


This memorable day for Seniors is drawing near. The names of those who 
will represent the Class of ’72, on the 24th of June, are as follows :— 

Master of Ceremonies—J. J. Woods, W. Va. 

Class Orator—J. D. Davis, Mo. 

Poet—Davison Decker, N. J. 

Library Orator—W. B. Shortt, N. C. 

Ivy Orator—Lewis Dewart, Pa. 

Historian—Karl Kase. 

Presentation Orator—James L. Wilson, N. J. 

The Class have selected an able committee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments concerning Class-Day. They have secured handsome invitations, and 
have engaged Dodworth’s New York Band. The Promenade Concert and 
Class Supper will be two of the most interesting features of the closing exercises. 


COLLEGE SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Punch’s mental philosophy: What is mind? No matter. What is mat- 
ter? Never mind. What is the nature of the soul? It is immaterial. 

Bowporn CoLLEceE has fifteen religious services a week, all compulsory. 

CORNELL students are disappointed at the poor run the small-pox is having 
there; they want to go home for a few days. 

During a recitation the other day, a Sophomore allowed himself to become 
so absorbed in the reminiscences of the previous evening meeting as to reply, 
when called upon to recite, “I pass.” —Ex. 

The “College Courant” says Judge George Barnard graduated at Yale in 
1827, and was something of a wit then. He kept in his room a glass case 
marked “The Yale Faculty,” and containing a collection of old suspenders. 
The gentleman’s experience in College would appear to have been unfortunate. 

The appended specimen of English canto verse we clip from a review in 
the “Irving Union” : 

One kiss, dear maid, I said, and sighed, [ Coleridge. ] 
Out of those lips unshorn; [ Longfellow. ] 

She shook her ringlets round her head, [Stoddard.] 
And laughed in merry scorn. [ Tennyson. ] 

Fisk has perpetuated the phrases, “Put me in my little bed,” and “The 
place where the woodbine twineth.” 

Scene between a Professor and another Professor’s wife : 

Prof. “Madam, do you know what the Freshmen did to your husband this 
morning ?” 

Lady. “No. You alarm me, sir. Pray tell me. Oh! those horrid Fresh- 
men, what have they done?” 

Prof. .“ Madam, I dare not tell you; but it was fearful. They gave him— 
‘Dante’s Inferno.’ ” 
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An exchange has the following: 

Horace wrote— 

“ JEquam memento rebus in arduis servare,” etc. 

One letter was dropped, and we have— 

“ Equam memento rebus in arduis servare.” 

And the classical scholar may give it this rendering in English: Remem- 
ber to keep a pony for difficult passages ! 

A young lady at Ann Arbor, having read a passage in Greek, assigned her 
by the Professor, made this touching appeal: ‘“ Do let me read some more! 
This is such a beautiful passage.” 

We copy the following alliteration, regarding “The Yale Naught-ical 
Almanac,” from the New Haven “ Daily News :” 

“ As Candid Critics, we Cannot Conceal our Compliments and Congratula- 
tions to the Commonwealth of Connecticut, on the Completion of this Com- 
mendable Contribution to the Catalogue of Contemporaneous Comicalities. 
The Contents Consist of Cuts, Crack-brained and Captivating Corruscations of 
of Comical Conceits; a Calendar with Concise, Correct, Complete and Careful 
Calculations by Competent Collegians; a Conglomerated Collection of Curi- 
ous Circumstances and Contingencies; Collectively made Comely with Capti- 
vating Cuts of Cunning Conception, Comprising Cauterizing Carricatures on 
College Celebrities, that Carry Convulsing Conviction of Conspicuous Correct- 
ness, Cheap for 35 Cents. 

Among the recollections revived at the recent William’s College reunion at 
New York City, was that of the suspension of William Cullen Bryant, for 
flagrant violation of the rules of the College. His offence consisted in recit- 
ing a poem entitled “ Thanatopsis,” before it had been corrected by the Presi- 
dent! The result was that Bryant graduated at Yale, and the poem went 
forth to the world in the unfinished condition in which the present finds it. 


The following are some of the out-door sports engaged in by the students of 
Oxford University, England: Throwing the cricket-ball, yards, flat race, 
throwing the hammer, broad jump, hurdle race, one mile to quarter mile flat 
races, stranger’s race, half mile handicap, sack race, consolation race, putting 
the stone, ratting, foot-ball, cricket, &c.— Ex. 

“The Harvard Advocate” complains of the decline in boating at that insti- 
tution, and attributes it to a general lack of interest and support among the 
non-rowing part of the University, and a growing want of men who combine 
the requisite qualities of muscle and executive ability. 

President Loomis, of the University at Lewisburg, and Prof. Charles 
Hodge, D. D., of Princeton, are members of the board of visitors to the West 
Point Military Academy, during the present year. 

Howarp University, at Washington, the institution for the education of 
the blacks, as at present constituted, has not only a collegiate department, and 


one each for the three learned professions of Law, Medicine and Divinity, but 
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a Preparatory School, a Normal School, and a Commercial College. There 
are now nearly a thousand pupils, including some whites. 


We notice in several of our exchanges, allusions to the propriety of holding 
a general delegate convention of students from the leading American colleges. 
There may be something in this, and it is at least worthy of consideration. 
The following subjects have been proposed for discussion : 

1. The legal status of students in their relation to boards of trustees and 
faculties. 

2. The needs of American student-life, and the best methods of developing it. 

3. Athletic sports, and the place they ought to fill in the University. 

4. The formation of a national student league, and the sphere which it 
should occupy. 

Questions of immediate interest. For there can be no doubt that the whole 
is in a most chaotic state; that 


” 


matter of what is styled “college discipline 
sometimes justice and sometimes injustice prevails; that penalties, out of all 
equitable proportion to the offence, are often inflicted; and that students— 
even those of legal age—are frequently submitted to restraints which in civil 
life, would be vehemently resisted. Such a congress as is proposed might 
raise the means to test some of these questions. But even if nothing 
practical grew out of it, the simple gathering together of such a body from 
different institutions of learning would, of itself, be productive of good results. 

Tue UnIversiry oF CAMBRIDGE, England, has given the following for the 
subject of its Latin ode, at the examination: “Populus Americanus cum 
Britanis vinculo pacis et amicitize conjunctus.” The poem is not to exceed 
thirty stanzas in length. 

Says the “Cap and Gown:” The new system of springing a “special 
examination” like a mine on the unfortunate undergraduates, is becoming 
quite a matter of religion among our instructors. A student lately received 
the following reply from a tutor whom he had questioned with regard to one 
of these trials: “Sir, the time of my examination is a matter between 
myself and my God.” Fact. 

President Porter, of Yale, gave the following advice to the students of that 
institution, the other day: 

“ Young men, you are the architects of your own strength of body and soul. 
Take for your star, self-reliance, faith, honesty, and industry. Inscribe on your 
banner, ‘ Luck is a fool, pluck is a hero.’ Don’t take too much advice. Keep 
at your own helm and steer your own ship, and remember that the great art of 
commanding is to take a fair share of the work. Think well of yourself. 
Strike out. Assume your own position. Put potatoes in a cart, over a rough 
road, and the small ones go to the bottom. Rise above the envious and jeal- 
ous. Fire above the mark you intend to hit. Energy, invincible determina- 
tion, with a right motive, are the levers that move the world. Be in earnest. 
Be self-reliant. Be generous. Be civil. Read the papers. Advertise your 
business. Make money and do good with it. Love your God and fellow men. 


Love truth and virtue. Love your country and obey its laws.” 








==. 
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” 


“The Harvard Advocate” says that only about one dozen out of sixty Col- 
lege papers deserve the name. 


is humorously shown in the following lines taken 


” 


“The absurdity of it 
from the “ Irving Union:” 


“Tt is all very well for the poets to tell, 
By way of their songs adorning, 
Of mi!k-maids who rouse, to manipulate cows, 
At five o’clock in the morning ; 
And of mooney young mowers, who bundle out-doors, 
The charms of their straw beds scorning, 
Before break of day, to make love and hay, 
At five o’clock in the morning! 


“Tt is all very well, such stories to tell, 
But if I were a maid all forlorn-ing, 
And a lover should drop, in the clover to pop, 
At five o’clock in the morning; 
If I liked him, you see, I'd say, ‘ Please call at three ; 


If not, I’d turn on him with scorning : 
‘Don’t come here, you flat, with conundrums like that, 


At five o’clock in the morning !’”’ 


EXCHANGES. 

The Yale “ Lit.” contains a would-be learned criticism on the much-worr 
theme of Shakspeare’s Sonnets. The writer seems to think that originality is 
neither expected nor possible, for his every thought is but the reflection of the 
greater minds that have preceded him. 

The “College World” speaks thus-ly of us: “It would seem that our wit is 
too deep for them, and theirs for us.” And again: “The ‘ Nassau Lit.’ is best 
described in the last words of its last number, ‘A Treasury of Trash.” To 
such annihilating words silence would be perhaps the best reply. We will 
only add, a review of the last number has trebled our respect for this pompous 
little journal. Wit, learning, and erudition shine from its pages but in homeo- 
pathic quantities. (Query.—Does the fact that it steals our fire argue want of fuel 
for its own ? 

“The University Press” has just heard of the death of Dickens, and eulo- 
gizes his character and works by a comparison with other great novelists. The 
first sentence—“ Dickens is dead! announce the electric wires, and a pang is 
felt by every heart.” The second ditto. The rest a re-hash of what has been 





heard and told time and again. 
contains an article on College Spies, which, from much we 


“College Argus’ 
have of late heard and seen, we think equally applicable to Princeton. The 
foundation upon which is built the after life of him who is called the College 
Spy is laid in the primary school, where the name of the tell-tale is freely ap- 
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plied to all making themselves officious in prying into their schoolmates’ busi- 
ness, and reporting the facts to the teacher. When such a personage comes to 
College, and anything may be told to him confidentially, or in strict secrecy, 
by a friend, which perhaps is not in accordance with a literal reading of Col- 
lege law, this same thing troubles his bosom, weighs down his conscience, and 
affects the whole man. There is but one thing that will give him relief—to 
inform the Faculty. This he does, and his conscience is made easy. Now 
who can help admiring the noble, self-sacrificing disposition of this man! 
That he might faithfully perform his duty he delivered up to punishment his 
dearest friend. Words cannot express our admiration for such a high-minded, 
Christian character. Does such a one deserve to be stigmatized as aspy? Has 
he not rather merited our highest enconiums? Had he not acted thus, think 
you that he could in the future have been of use to the institution? Certainly 
not ; nor do you presume to judge the motives of such a pure being, who, when 
his work is accomplished here in College, will go forth to be loved and hon- 
ored as one of the world’s good, great men! Are there not such men among 
us? Who, then, are the unknown eye-witnesses, reporting facts to the Faculty 
that but a limited number could know? Whose testimony is it that confronts 


us when “up for” violations of College law ? 

“University Review.” Did this paper devote more of its space to articles 
and essays on subjects of College interest, and less to “locals,” and “ gleanings” 
from the general press, it would be much improved. In the number before us, 
more than half the matter is of the latter description, and this none of the best. 
Now, although we approve of, and like to see in College journals, condensed 
lists of items, both at home and abroad, yet such copious insertions as this 
paper offers, to the exclusion of other matter, we must and do most strongly 
condemn. 

This same journal has a department, (of one page), solely conducted by 
ladies, in which the ability of the weaker sex to pursue mathematical studies 
of the fair editors. We would place no im- 


’ 


is proven to the “ heart’s content’ 
pediments in the way of so laudable a desire, but if the mysteries of this beau- 
tiful science prove not in the reality as bitter to woman as the apples of Eden, 
we are greatly mistaken. 

We welcome to the lists of our exchanges “The Volante,” from Chicago 
University. The great conflagration caused the collapse of the “College 
Times,” whose place the “ Volante” supplies. We heartily wish it better suc- 
cess than its predecessor. 

Vassar.—A Quarterly is to be issued at Vassar, to be called the “ Vassar 
Miscellany.”” The Board of Editors is to be chosen by the two upper classes, 
and will consist of one alumna, two Seniors, and two Juniors. The publica- 
tion will be in the form of a pamphlet, and will succeed a paper called the 
“ Transcript,” issued there some time since. Some members of the Sophomore 
Class last fall saved the College $300 by a new and accurate survey of a plot 
of ground purchased by the Institution. Morning chapel has been abolished. 
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The Professor, (or Professorin ?) in Mathematics gives weekly lectures on the 
history and application of Mathematics. The five Japanese princesses have 
“settled down to work.” 

They are again discussing the question of admitting women to College at 
“ Williams,” and the arguments are very lively on both sides. With our 
friend from “ Brown” we may say, when will this “rib” cease to be a bone 
of contention, if men continually exercise themselves for what she don’t want? 
Now nearly every one will admit that women should have the same educa- 
tional advantages as men, but whether the two sexes shall attend the same 
school or University, is an entirely different question; and here, as in many 
instances, much trouble and vexation of spirit may be avoided by consulting 
the wishes of the interested parties themselves. “ Do our friends of the fair 
sex”’ desire this? We think we may safely say the great majority of them 
do not. And while their exists a University like Vassar College, with its 
almost unparalleled advantages, whose fame has extended even to Japan, there 
really seems to be no necessity for introducing into our colleges for males an 
innovation which would be attended with so many and serious changes. 

“Irving Union” is readable and interesting. It presents a pleasing appear- 
ance, and its contents display considerable journalistic ability. Our western 
friend is well able to hold its own among College periodicals. 

“The Brunonian” is always one of the most welcome guests at our table. 
A herald of spicy, interesting and instructive thoughts; its general literary 
and editorial ability is above reproach ; and the whole paper most nearly con- 
forms, of all exchanges, to our ideal of a College journal. 

We would suggest to several of our exchanges the impropriety of printing 
poems gathered from outside collections. In our opinion College Magazines 
should be supported by the students. And, inasmuch as they vary from this 
standard, they fail of being strictly College organs. We speak not against 
these poems; the verses of Longfellow, Alice Cary, &c., bear their own merit, 
but it does seem to us a misapprehension of the proper idea of College journal- 
ism, when editors continually open their pages to these productions. If only 
those poems were printed that are written by the students themselves, though 
every line breathes College, we are sure the papers would be more pleasing, 
and the public better suited. Let the youthful Muse be nourished, and if her 
Hight be neither grand nor lofty—(we know of instances where the realms of 
space have not sufficed for a fying ground )—she can at least gather the strength 
that will serve her well in after vears. 

We might here also allude to the practic » of some of our western friends— 
that of copying from papers, like the “ New York Evening Post,” their leading 
articles ; a practice that argues strongly against both the College and the paper, 
leaving but one conclusion to the reader, and that not a pleasant one. 

The idea has of late gained ground, and been adopted as a maxim, that un- 


less a College has its organ, itis no College. Should we reverse this, we shrink 


from the sweeping conclusion. Yet, as candid judges, (and we form our opinions 
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from the tone and character of our exchanges, which, as representatives of the 
students themselves, must be a true index of collegiate progress and profi- 
, ciency), we can have no very flattering ideas of many of our so-called Colleges. 
We have a just pride in the great number of America’s educational institutions, 
and all that, yet we must be convinced that if a high standard of learning is 
with which 


“c ’ 


aimed at, it cannot be secured by these “mushroom existences’ 
the land is filled. These have been fitly likened to the suckers of the plant, 
which divert and consume to no purpose the nourishment that should go to the 
main stem. We are firmly convinced that it would be for the good of the land 
and the cause of learning generally, if the money expended on these minor in- 
stitutions were devoted to our large and more liberal universities. 

The “ College Herald” contains an article entitled, “Is the Greek Language 
Dead?” We have always been under the impression that it has lain in the 
tomb for years—thought there was no doubt about it. But the writer of the 





above sprinkles his article with so many and such weighty quotations to the 
contrary, that we ourselves begin to think our opinion may be questionable. 
He proves by the best authority that “ the language of an Athenian newspaper 
of to-day is almost identical with that of Xenophon and Demosthenes ;” that 
the poor old “dative has been raised from the tomb, and the aorist is restored 
to perfect health ;” and that the whole tongue “ presents to us the claim of a 
living language, and is not to be anathematized as fit only for a sepulchre with 
‘ hieroglyphics and mummies.” | Glad to hear it. Greek has been our stand-by 
and old friend for the last seven vears, and such tidings of its rejuvenescence 
are indeed refreshing. 

If we read aright, they have a custom at the Iowa State University equally 
absurd and ridiculous. In mid winter, when the earth is frozen hard—and in 
that region snow covers the ground—the male members of the Senior Class pro- 
ceed to a neighboring forest, and there with spade and pick dig from the frozen 
earth one of Nature’s giants. This, placed on a wagon, is brought to the Col- 
lege campus, and there planted with peculiar ceremonies. What the object 
may be we cannot imagine. If it is to fill the campus with trees, or to leave 
behind a memorial, surely ways and means more in accordance with sober 
sense might be found. But every College has its peculiarities, and with these, 
we suppose, this is to be classed. 

The journal published by this University—“ The Reporter ”—is peculiar in 
nothing. 

“The Targum.”—Our friends at Rutgers have selected a strange name for 
their journal. We have looked the paper through, seeking the meaning, but 
find itnot. Finally we are driven to Webster. He defines it, “ A Translation or 
Paraphrase of the Sacred Scriptures in the Chaldee Language or Dialect.” That 
the “Targum” performs no such office, is evident at first sight. The transi- 
tions from the sublime to the ridiculous occur too frequently in its pages to 
be compatible with sacred writings. Hear the story of “Student Life:” The 


young student is first pictured as entranced with the denunciations of Demos- 
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thenes; in imagination, listening to the elucidations of Sir William Hamilton ; 
and regaling himself with delectable tit-bits from Dickens, Moore, &c. The cur- 
tain falls, and next we see our hero withering under “the culmination of all 
calamities—impecuniosity,” marching the floor at midnight’s dreary hour, and 
in his arms “a squalling young one, driven almost to despair because catnip 
tea, paregoric and soothing-syrup have proved ineffectual in curing his baby’s 
ailments.” And finally, the moral is drawn: “ Let such avoid the path of 
the transgressor (the married man), court their books, and regale themselves 
with ‘ Figaros,’ and drink and enjoy life’s cup while it is filled to the brim.” 
The reader can best draw his own conclusions. As for ourselves, we have too 
humble an estimate of our abilities to attempt to scan the heights or depths, 
the length or breadth of such a writer’s imagination. We are hurled with 
such bewildering rapidity from the Philippics of Demosthenes to baby medi- 
cine, from Hamiltonian Metaphysics to cigars, that our mind refuses to 
perceive the connection. It may be that this is all sound logic, developed by 
a master hand, and that babies and cigars are correct logical deductions from 
Greek and Metaphysics. It may be, we say, and so saying, we will let it be. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the following exchanges: 

Acory, AMHERST STUDENT, ANNALIST, BRUNONIAN, CAP AND Gown, 
CHRONICLE, COLLEGE ARGUS, COLLEGE CoURANT, COLLEGE CovRIER, CoL- 
LEGE HERALD, COLLEGE JoURNAL, COLLEGE Review, COLLEGE WorRLpD 
(Griswold), CornnELL Era, DARTMOUTH, DENNISON COLLEGIAN, HAMILTON 
Lit., HarvaArp Apvocate, Iowa Crassic, Irving Union, LAFAYETTE 
MonTuy, LirerARY MoNTHLY, MADISONENSIS, MIAMI STUDENT, ORIENT, 
SranpDarRp, Taroum, Trinity TABLET, Unton LiTerARY MAGAzineE, UNI- 
versity Ecno, Untversiry Press, UNiversiry Reporter, UNIVERSITY 
Review, VoLaAnte, YALE Lit., YALE CoURANT, WILLIAMS VIDETTE. 








